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DANIEL WHEELER. 
(Continued from page 643.) 

The Henry Freeling arrived at Talloo Harbor, 
in the island of Eimeo, on the evening of the 
9th month 10th, 1835, when the first care was 
to repair the damage which the vessel had sus- 
This was seon accomplished by thg as- 
sistance of carpenters from some American ships 
then in the harbor. But D. Wheeler was soon 
engaged in the principal business of his voyage. 
This island was the residence of Alexander Simp- 


tained. 


son, a missionary, with whom they had formed 
an acquaintance several*months before, while at 
Tahiti, and who appeared kindly disposed to fa- 
cilitate his proteedings. 

On the 13th, being First-day, they attended a 
,meeting, of which the following account is 
given :— 


When the Tahitian exercises were all gone 
through, Alexander Simpson began reading my 
certificates ; when these were finished, I went and 
stood by his side, to be ready; and when all was 
gathered-into stillness, alluding to what they had 
heard read, I said,—they were now aware thateI 
had left all that was near and dear to me on 
earth, to visit them; that I had sailed over the 
trackless ocean, during many moons, for this pur- 
pose, in order that I may be found standing in 
the counsel of that most holy will, which is ever 
excellent ; and that the desire of my heart was, 
that the gospel might not be to them an empty 
sound, or a mere outward declaration of good 
things, but that they might believe, repent, and 
obey it; and that it might be to them indeed 
“the power of God unto salvation.” | As I pro- 
gecded, I was strengthened as by “the mighty 


God of Jacob,” by the extension of that love 
which enlargeth the heart, to declare to the peo- 
ple the unsearchable riches of Christ, and the 
necessity of their coming to the knowledge of 
Him in whom they believed, by the Holy Spirit; 
that nothing short of their being born again, not 
of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by this 
Word of God, which liveth and abideth for ever, 
could make them members of His church, which 
is without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing. 
That, unless they Came to hear the voice of the 
true Shepherd, and know it for themselvgs, they 
could never be His sheep, nor be known of Him. 
“ My sheep hear my voice,” said Christ :-—“T 
know them, and they follow me ; and I give unte 
them eternal life; and they shall never perish, 
neither shall any man pluck them out of my 
hand. My Father, which gave them me, is 
greater than all; and no mar is able to pluck 
them,out of my Father’s hand ;”—turning their 
attention more and more to the Holy Spirit of 
the Lord Jesus, that great shepherd of the sheep, 
whose light shineth in every heurt ; that so they 
might come to sit under His teaching, and knew 
the voice of the only true teacher of Eis people, 
who speaketh in righteousness, and is mighty to 
save His people from their sins, but never in them ; 
—appealing to the islanders, if they had not 
heard his voice in their own hearts, reproving 
them when they had committed evil, &e. That 
they must be willing to hear it and obey it, and 
to bear the indignation of it for sin and for 
transgression ; until their cause was pleaded, and 
judgment executed, and themselves brought forth 
to the light, the light of Christ Jesus,—“ the 
true light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world,” in the secret of the heart ;—the 
Holy Spirit of Him that speaketh ‘in righteous- 
ness, mighty to save : that they might know Him 
experimentally to be the “Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world,” from having 
witnessed their sins and transgressions to be 
washed white in his blood, and remembered no 
more, &c., &c. 

The people were very attentive in the general; 
and although the house is large, and was more 
filled than usual by natives from distant parts of 
the island, and others from Tahiti, I felt as if I 
could penetrate its most distant crevices with 
comparative ease. There might be twelve hun- 
dred present. A boat was waiting to convey us 
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on board; but after having passed through the 
ceremony of shaking hands with a wholesale 
number, on retiring to the school, I did not feel 
altogether clear of the people; so concluded to 
send off the boat, and remained on shore to at- 
tend the afternoon meeting. 

The meeting gathered again at three o’elock, 
and was well attended, though somewhat smaller 
than in the morning. When the proper moment 
seemed come, I placed myself by the side of Al- 
exander Simpson ; and when all was quiet, | be- 
gan to inform the people, that a fear of not being 
clear of the blood of my fellow-creatures had 
induced me again to stand before them ; but it 
was in that love which would gather all mankind 
into the heavenly garner of rest and peace ; tes- 
tifying the endless duration of the Lord’s mer- 
cy, and the unbounded extension of his love to 
ail, by sending his only begotten Son into the 
world, that “ whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life.” My mouth 
was again open to declare largely amongst the 
people the truths of the gospel, and in a pressing 
manner to urge the necessity of the hearts of the 
parents being more and more turned to their 
children, in order to bring them up in the fear 
of the Lord; or else all the privileges and ad- 
vantages which they had witnessed to result from 
the attempts to introduce Christianity amongst 
them, would in all probability be totally lost to 
their children, when their own heads were laid 
low. Without this care, things would soon be 
as bad as they had been formerly, when there 
was no place of security upon the island ; when 
every man’s hand was against his brother, and 
the way of peace unknown. I had much to say 
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to the people, as itis wrought in the heart through 
faith in the operation of the Holy Spirit. I had 
also close things to say amongst them, and to 
show them the dreadful consequences of drawing 
down the divine wrath, if their return for his 
love and mercy was only neglect, disobedience, 
and rebellion against his heavenly and righteous 
invitation, so largely extended towards them : and 
to point out the snare which had been laid by the 
great enemy, in the introduction of spirituous li- 
quors amongst them, andehow they had fallen un- 
der the temptation, from which, if they had 
obeyed the gospel, they would have been pre- 
served. 

Notwithstanding a messenger had been sent 
beforehand to invite the inhabitants of Matea, a 
distant village, said to be more populous than 
Afareaitu, yet I think it was reported that none 
bad made their appearance at the meeting. On 
considering the subject, I thought that although 
they would not be at the trouble of coming 
to me, I should not fully discharge my duty with- 
out going to them. This circumstance seemed 
likely to bring upon us the sacrifice of another 
night’s absence from Papetoai, which is by no 
means desirable on several accounts; yet I felt 

| resigned to give up every selfish consideration, if 
| I should only be found in the path of duty. It 
was at last concluded for us to proceed to Matea, 
about a league along the coast. Having reached 
Matea we landed, and soon met with the princi- 
pal ehief: some rather shuffling excuses were 
made on behalf of the people for not attending 
the meeting in the morning at Afareaitu; and 
upon being asked where the people were then, he 
first said, in the mountains, procuring food for the 


to them of an arousing, encouraging, and warn-; queen of Tahiti, who we knew had arrived at 
ing nature and tendency, with the same undi-; Papetoai: when he found there was a disposition 
minished strength as had been vouchsafed me in! 1 us to go into the meeting-house and sit down, 
the morning,—to the comfort, peace, and relief | there being no seats in the house where we then 


of my own mind, and I trust with humble thank- 
fulness to my Maker’s praise. 


On the 24th of the month, they proceeded in a 


boat with a hired crew of natives, to Afareaitu, ! 


on the opposite side of the island, ts:ing Alexan- 
der Simpson with them as interpreter. Of the 
meetings held with the natives in that vicinity, 
the following account is given : 


The bell for sun-rise worship rang early, and 
when the people were collected, we went to the 
meeting. At asuitable opportunity my certifi- 
cates were read by Alexander Simpson; after 
which I had a full opportunity to clear my mind 
amongst these people: and although I had had 
a sleepless night, and felt in the morning sunk 
both in body and mind below the usual level of 
depression in such cases, yet my Lord was tome 
in truth, strength in weakness, riches in poverty, 
and a present helper in the needful time; and I 
had largely to declare of his love, of his mercy, 
and of his Truth; and show forth his salvation 


| were, he began to alter his tone. He then said 
| the people were all in their huts, and he would 
| send round to them to meet us forthwith. They 
assembled in as short a time as could be expect- 
ed, and when well settled, my certificates were 
read by Alexander Simpson ; who, when he had 
finished, and given ample information respect- 
ing me to the people, said, turning to me, “ if you 
have any thing to say to them, I am ready to 
interpret.”” I drew towards him, and just stated 
that | hoped to have seen them in the morning 
at Afareaitu: but although this had not been the 
case, I was not willing to pass them by. I then 
told them, that I had brought nothing with me, 
and had neither store house nor barn, but that 
whatever my great Master might be pleased to 
give me to speak, I hoped to do it faithfully 
amongst them. From this I went on step by 
step, until my heart was so enlarged, and my 
tongue loosed, that I declared the Truth amongst 
them for the space of an hour. I have since 
been comforted in believing, that although many 
slept at the time, yet there were many awake, 


| 
| 
| 
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unto whom my message belonged; and whose 
countenances bespoke that they were not only 
awake, but awakened to a sense (I humbly trust) 
of their situation ;—that they had a soul to be 
saved, and that “no man can save his brother, 
or give to God a ransom for his soul.” When I 
sat down, I thought I was clear, but had to rise 
again in a while, and tell them, under its con- 
triting influence, that I had felt the love of God 
was still extended towards them ; adding, that I 
was not about to multiply words, but merely to 
express a desire that the Lord might direct 
their hearts in this love, and into the patient 
waiting for Christ. 

Having returned to the harbor where their 
vessel was stationed, D. Wheeler found himself 
engaged to attend the native place of worship, 
Of his ex- 


ercises there, the subjoined notice is given : 


where Alexander Simpson officiated. 


I sat while they were proceeding with the 
regular service, in much conflict of mind : but as 
has often if not always been the case, casting a 
thought towards my dear brethren and sisters in 
England, as if they were in degree sensible of 
my situation: and [ cannot help thinking that 
such is the precious unity in spirit of the faith- 
ful, that petitions are constantly ascending from 
one or other, as a lamp that burneth and never 
goeth out, to the throne of the Majesty on high, 
on behalf of a poor weak brother, separated as 
an outcast, almost as far from them as the east 
is from the west. For, however distant from each 
other the members of the mystical body may be 
placed, nothing can separate them from the love 
of God, as it is in Christ Jesus, their crucified, 
risen and glorified Lord: and therefore, if one 
member suffer, all the members suffer; if one 
member be honored, all the members rejoice in 
heavenly sympathy and joy, in which a stranger 
cannot intermeddle. When Alexander Simpson 
came down from the pulpit, I went and stood by 
him; and shortly after he had prepared my 
way, by telling the people to be still, I said,— 
“ Verily there isa reward for the righteous: 
Verily He is God that judgeth in the earth.”— 
“ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to any people.” “The work of right- 
eousness shall be peace; and the effect of 
righteousness, quietness and assurance for ever.” 
I was not aware that my voice would be heard 
any more among you, but my Lord and Master 
hath put it into my heart to stand before you 
once again. As what I speak must be in faith- 
fulness before my God, so I must be honest and 
deal plainly with you. [am come to warn you 
to flee from the wrath to come ; and tu show you 
a snare which the grand enemy, both to God and 
to man, that old serpent the devil, has prepared 
for you: he has tried it before, and found it to 
answer. It is that of throwing strong drink or 
Spirituous liquors in your way. You have it in 


your power to resist the temptation ; for no temp- 
tation will be permitted to assail us without a 
way being made for our escape. Then ‘draw 
nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you: re- 
sist the devil and he will flee from you.’ The 
scene of riot and confusion has already begun 
upon the sister island: if you do not resist it, 
your destruction will be of yourselves. If those 
in authority do not know it, they ought to know 
it; and if the authorities do know it, and, with 
those under them in power, are conniving at it 
or deriving emolument from it, most assuredly 
the Lord will punish these: He will visit for 
these things. ‘ Shall I not visit for these things, 
shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation 
as this?’ was the language of the Lord through 
his faithful prophet to a rebellious people for- 
merly. Yea, He will sweep them from the face 
of the earth as with the besom of destruction. 
Nothing is so calculated to destroy the happiness 
of the people as this curse of the human race, 
and to aggravate that awful disease which is now 
rapidly depopulating these islands. If you do 
not set shoulder to shoulder in resisting the evil, 
what will you do when the wrath of the Lord is 
appearing? “He will laugh at your calamity, 
and mock when your fear cometh ;” and the de- 
nunciation of the prophet against a people that 
had revolted, and forsaken the Lord their God, 
will be applicable unto you: ‘ Hast thou not pro- 
cured this unto thyself, in that thou hast forsaken 
the Lord thy God when he led thee by the way ? 
And now what hast thou to do in the way of 
Egypt,’ in following the fashions and follies and 
vanities of this world, and drinking the dark and 
polluted ‘waters of Sihor,’ ‘&e.—‘ Thine own 
wickedness shall correct thee,—thy backslidings 
shall reprove thee: know therefore, and see, that 
it is an evil thing and bitter, that thou hast for- 
saken the Lord thy God, and that my fear is not 
in thee, saith the Lord of Hosts.’ Come, then, 
my beloved people, in the fear, and in the dread, 
and in the love of the Lord Jehovah I warn you, 
—your only refuge is in Jesus: then turn in- 
ward, to his Holy Spirit in your hearts, to 
‘Christ in you the hope of glory;’ submit your- 
selves to Him as little children, and he will 
leaven all in you into his own pure and hea- 
venly nature, and prepare you for a kingdom 
‘consisting not in meats and drinks, but in 
righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost :’ a kingdom into which it is declared 
that nothing that is unclean or impure, nothing 
that worketh an abomination, or that maketh a 
lie, must ever enter: there the wicked cease 
from troubling, there the weary are at rest; there 
the morning stars sing together ; there, the sons 
of God shout an endless anthem; there all is 
love, and joy, and peace, and that for evermore.” 

Several of the people went out when strong 
drink was mentioned, but the queen and her 
party, with all the principal authorities and 
judges from Tahiti, as well as those of the 
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island, were present, and remained to the last. 
Alexander Simpson told the people that they 
must not consider me their enemy, for i#t-was in 
pure love that I had spoken to them: and after 
he had put up a prayer on the occasion, he dis- 
missed the assembly. Only one woman and one 
man ventured to shake hands with me. I told 
A. 8. that [had placed him in an awkward situ- 
ation, but the truth must be spoken : it was not 
a time to withhold it. He expressed his satis- 
faction at what had been done, and said it was 
much better for it to come froma stranger. I 
certainly did not know that so many of the au- 
thorities were present from Tahiti. I was aware 
that Pomare V. was in the neighborhood ; but 
though in the meeting, I did not see her, or know 
she was there. I was afterwards informed, that 
Paofai, one of the principal chiefs, was desirous 
to have spoken to me in the meeting by way of 
reply, but was deterred through fear of giving 
offence. When the meeting broke up he at- 
tempted to get to me, but could not succeed for 
the crowd of people. He told Alexander Simp- 
son, my informant, that he wished in reply to my 
testimony borne in the meeting, to have said, on 
behalf of the natives of these [slands and him- 
self, that “he hoped I would go to Britain, and 
beg the people there to have mercy on them ; and 
then goto America, and beg the people there 
also to have mercy on them; because it was 
these countries that sent the poison amongst 
them.” <A fact not less ‘true than lamentable. 
(Te be continued.) 


Memoir of Simon Maw Bowen, an Elder, of 


Gainsborough, England, who died 7th mo. 9, 

1852, aged 80 years. 

This Friend had not a birthright in our reli- 
gious society, and as he seldom conversed about 
himself, little is known of his early history, but 
his aged sister speaks of him, as being religiously 
thoughtful when a child. While very young his 
father placed him with a Friend, near his own 
residence; and in this situation, when attending 
a funeral, the ministry of a woman-Friend made a 
deep and lasting impression on his mind. After | 
this he was apprenticed to an uncle at Wood- 
bridge, who was a Friend, but with the stipulation, 
on the part of his father, that he should attend | 
the Episcopal Church. This uncle dying before 
his apprenticeship expired, he was turned over to | 
another Friend of the same place, and he then | 

commenced attending the meetings of Friends, | 
but he has been heard to say, that it was the read- 
ing of the life of John Richardson, which con- | 
vinced him of the soundness of our principles, 

After leaving Woodbridge, he settled at Gains- 
b rough, in the business of a grocer. Conduct- 
ing his trade in strict accordance with Christian | 
prin tiple, and being diligent and courteous, he | 
realized experimentally the truth of the declara- 
tion, “Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
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having promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come.” It was his practice to close 
his shop during the time of the week-day meet- 
ings, and thus to liberate himself and bis assist- 
ants for the purpose of joining on these occasions 
in the public worship of the Most High, whom 
he truly recognized as his God, preferring his 
service before every other object. And not- 
withstanding this sacrifice of time, in what are 
generally considered business hours, he obtained 
a comfortable maintenance fer himself and his 
family, as well as a sufficient provision for old 
age. 

About the year 1793, he was received into 
membership with Friends, and he afterwards mar- 
ried Ann Hopkins, whom he survived sixteen 
years. They had four children whom they trained 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord ; three 
of whom died when about of an age to be the 
comfort and stay of their parents. Keen as was 
this trial, it was greatly mitigated by the evidence 
which each of these young people afforded, that 
they had chosen the Lord for their portion, and 
by the humble but confiding trust, that through 
a crucified and glorified Redeemer, they were re- 
| moved from the temptations and trials of time to 
\ the j joys of a happy eternity : and under these al- 
leviations, the parents were enabled to bear these 
trials with composure and resignation, and with 
thankfulness to God for his mercies. 

While in the vigor of life Simon Maw Bowen 
took an active part in the anti-slavery cause, and 
in many other objects for promoting the welfare 
of the human family. Partaking largely of the 
love of Christ, he was earnest in endeavoring to 
attract others to the same Lord and Saviour; and 
with this object in view, he became an active 
distributer of religious tracts, before this mode of 
diffusing Christian instruction was so general as 
it now is. He was also diligent in maintaining 
the Christian discipline of our own Society, and 
watched over the flock with fatherly care, as an 
Elder. His house and his heart were warmly 
open to those who labored in the Gospel, and he 
willingly accompanied such, and assisted them in 
the appointment of meetings for persons not pro- 

fessing with Friends. Whilst from home in a 
service of this kind, when the Asiatic Cholera 
| first visited this island, he was attacked with that 
| malignant disease, and brought as to the brink of 
| the grave. From this time his bodily strength 
was exceedingly reduced; but notwithstanding 
his great feebleness he continued to attend meet- 
| ings : for worship diligently, often making extra- 
| ordinary efforts to unite with his friends on these 
solemn occasions. His treasure being in Heaven, 
it was evident that his heart was there also; and 
after he became confined to the house, he some- 
| times expressed a fear that he was too anxious to 
| be gone, and said that he had no pain of body or 
mind. His cheerfulness and resignation during 
the long period of his great weakness, were strik- 
ing: his yoice had become so feeble as to be 
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scarcely audible, but his happy countenance was 
an index of the peaceful serenity of hismind. A 
few days before the final close he expressed a hope 
that he might not be detained here much longer ; 
soon after he fell into a lethargic state, which con- 
tinued till “‘ the silver cord was loosed,” and he 
fell asleep in Jesus.— Annual Monitor. 


Some Signs of the Times auspicious to the Cause 
of Peace. By Witttam Jay, President of 
the American Peace Society. 

(Concluded from page 646.] 


Suffer me to call your attention to another 
cheering sign of the times. The law of treason 
is, to a vast extent, one of the baneful fruits of 
war. By our own Constitution, treason cannot 
be committed except in connection with actual 
war. History teaches us that horrible and num- 
berless judicial murders have been perpetrated 
under color of this law. In England, the soil of 
Tower-hill has been fattened with the blood of 
traitors; and in France, thousands and tens of 
thousands were massaered by the vile demagogues 
who wielded for a time a ferocious and infidel de- 
mocracy, under pretence of treason to the repub- 
lic. On tne finai restoration of the Bourbons, 


and after peace had been restored to Europe, 
Marshal Ney ws immolated, a victim to the law of 
treason. In 1830 the French dynasty was changed 
by a popular insurrection, and after a sanguinary 


conflict; but not a life was sacrificed on either 
side by a judgment for treason. Tn 1848, the mo- 
narchy was forcibly overthrown, and a republic 
established. Of the dethroned family not an in- 
dividual was injured in his person, and not one 
of their adherents was executed for treason. 
Against the new-born Republic arose a formida- 
ble rebellion, which perilled its very existence, 
and which was suppressed only after much hard 
fighting. Every insurgent had, by the ordinary 
law of treason, forfeited his life; but not an exe- 
cution for treason followed. . The Republic has 
since been destroyed, and an Empire erected on 
its ruins. The revolution was not effected with- 
eut loss of blood ; but not a drop was shed on the 
scaffold. We lately witnessed an outbreak in 
Ireland, intended as the commencement of a civil 
war. Every individual concerned was unques- 
tionably a traitor by law; but the government 
refrained from shocking the public sensibility by 
an execution. Surely there must be some novel 
and powerful cause thus compelling governments 
to show such unwonted forbearance to rebels 
taken in arms. That cause is to be found only 
in a reformed public opinion. 

Strange and mortifying is it, that while in Eu- 
rope the law of treason is thus mitigated, and to 
a great extent virtually abolished, an attempt 
should have been made in our own country to 
give it an application more terrific and universal 
than it ever possessed under feudal despotisms. 
Two years since we were startled by the announce- 
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ment that war had been levied against our coun- 
try. But happily, before the Tightning could 
convey the appalling intelligence, the blessing 
of peace was restored. The campaign was con- 
fined to the Boston Court-House, and the bold 
assailants of the mighty Republic proved to be a 
few unarmed individuals, who, by hustling an 
officer, effected the escape of a prisoner. High 
authority insisted that these had levied war, and 
in so doing had perpetrated the capital offence of 
high treason. But the judges saw in the affair 
only a misdemeanor. Ere long war was a second 
time levied against the United States. An armed 
force attempted to seize some fugitive slaves. 
The Federal Government now interfered, and 
orders were sent from Washington that the rioters 
should be prosecuted for treason. A Grand Jury 
ealled high Heaven to witness that no less than 
thirty men had levied war against the United 
| States. The Government of course selected the 
| most atrocious of these traitors, the one whom 
| they could prove most deserving of the gallows, 
with whom to commence their prosecution. The 
criminal was placed at the bar, and the trial for 
life or death was opened. The Government 
proved that the alleged traitor had declined obey- 
jing the command of a constable to assist in the 
arrest of the fugitive, and this was his only mili- 
tary act against the Government! The Jury, 
however, were of opinion, that a war in which the 
only weapon used was the tongue, and used only 
to declare the passive intention of the owner, was 
not the kind of war referred to in the constitu- 
tional definition of treason. If such a traitor 
could not be convicted and sentenced to death, it 
was in vain to proceed, and the whole batch of 
indictments was abandoned in despair. The re- 
sult of these prosecutions, and the events which 
have since occurred, happily afford but little en- 
couragement to future political aspirants to use 
the law of treason for electionecring purposes. 

A panic was lately manufactured in England 
about a French invasion. From this panic re- 
sulted various consequences, very pleasant to the 
politicians in office. To provide for the public 
defence, would be patriotic and therefore popular. 
A large protective foree must be raised; and 
hence the government would have a large amount 
of money to expend, and of patronage to bestow. 
A local army was voted to be raised by enlist- 
ment. The Peace Society addressed the people, 
urging them not to enlist, and the addresses were 
placarded on the walls. ‘The Government, indig- 
nant at this open attempt to thwart its endeavors 
to protect the country against the French, prose- 
cuted the printers and bill-stickers, not however 
for treason. Sixty-four gentlemen of the Society 
hereupon addressed a letter to the minister, beg- 
ging that they might be prosecuted instead of the 
individuals whom they had employed and paid 
for their labor. To prosecute people as a favor 
forms no part of the tactics of politicians. The 
attempt to circumscribe the liberty of the press, 
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and to intimidate the friends of peace, was aban- 
doned, when it was discovered that the threatened 
prosecutions were courted instead of being 
dreaded. 

This inconsiderate action of the government, 
together with the firmness of the Society, and the 
obvious selfishness of the invasion panic, have all 


conspired to give a prodigious impulse to the | 


cause of peace. 

A great meeting was held the last winter at 
Manchester, at which the warlike demonstrations 
against France were boldly denounced, and arbi- 
tration treaties demanded. It was also deter- 
mined to raise a fund of £10,000 to defray the 
expense of a peace agitation throughout the king- 
dom, by means of lectures and the press; and at 
the last advices about £8,000 had already been 
subscribed. 

Still another sign of progress is an address to 
the French Emperor from more than four thou- 
sand bankers and merchants of London, assuring 


him of the pacific intentions of the English peo- | 


ple, and their desire for the continuance of peace. 


In view of the facts I have now mentioned, | 


may I not again congratulate you on the signs of 
the times, and call on you to thank God and take 
courage? Like the advocates of other unpopular 
truths, we may incur ridicule and obloquy. But 
surely the contempt and even malice of the great- 
est of our fellow mortals are less than vanity and 
nothing, when weighed against the approbation 
of Him in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being. The victories already won in the cause 
of Peace, have been gained by the exercise of 
free speech, and of a free press. Let us never 
surrender these arms; and while using them in 


the fear of God, we shall be delivered from the 


fear of man.— Progress and Prospects of Peace. 


DISCHARGING OF A SWISS LAKE. 


In the Swiss canton of Unterwalden, lies a 
lake called the Lugern-see, about three miles long 
and a quarter broad, girt on all sides but one by 
steep and lofty mountains, which seem to ascend, 
in most places, from the water’s edge. At the 
end not bounded by mountains, the lake is hem- 
med in by a ridge of land of considerable thick- 
ness, called the Kaiserstuhl, over which the su- 
perfluous waters flow precipitously, with a fall of 
more than 700 feet, to the plain of Gieswyl, and 
there form the river Aa. When, towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, the village population 
began to outgrow its means of support, the elders 
turned their eyes to the space engrossed by the 
lake, and remembering how their neighbors of 
Gieswyl had, in times past, obtained a large ex- 
tent of land from the waters that covered it, be- 
thought them how much might be added to their 
little territory, if the bed of the lake could be 
reduced to a smaller compass, by piercing the 
barrier at its northern end. On the 16th of No- 
vember 1788, the subject was discussed in a meet- 
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| ing of the community. They calculated that, 
‘since the greater part of the lake was not more 
|than 100 feet in depth, a conduit opened at a 
| point 120 feet below its surface-level, would re- 
claim about 500 acres of land. This would be a 
most valuable acquisition. The attempt was de- 
termined upon, although as yet no one knew in 
what manner it could be *x2cuted; and one and 
all, after the old Swiss fashi nu, bc und:themselves 
to its accomplishment. 

Their next step was to seek the aivice of some 
one versed in mining operations. At that time, 
lead-miners were at work in the Valley of Lauter- 

| brunn ; and the director of these, Herr Degeler, 
was brought over to survey and measure the site, 
/and fix the plan of their undertaking. On ex- 
amination of the ground, he recommended that 
a shaft should be driven from a point near the 
Aa, through the steepest face of the Kaiserstuhl 
slightly inclining upwards until it reached the 
waters of the lake. He was questioned as to the 
details and practicability of the event, with a 
| minuteness and forethought remarkable in sim- 
ple herdsmen ; especially respecting the damage 
which any sudden outlet.of the waters might 
cause to the plain below. He reported favorably 
| of the scheme, the cost of which he estimated at 
/asum much less than the value of the land to be 
reclaimed, and strongly advised the villagers to 
attempt the work. Thus encouraged, they pro- 
ceeded to settle the contribution, in money or 
labor, to be rendered by each inhabitant. Four 
miners from Laiiterbrunn were then hired, to di- 
rect in alternate gangs the progress of the work- 
men ; and they began to open the shaft in 1790, 

For eight years the task was steadily pursued. 
The great hardness of the limestone rock made 
the advance slow and difficult ; by this time, how- 
ever, a gallery or: tunnel six feet high and five 
feet wide had been driven a distance of 700 feet 
through the mass of the Kaiserstuhl ridge to- 
wards the bed of the lake. Embarrassments of 
different kinds now «stopped the furtherance of 
| the project ; and, for a short period, the military 
invasion of the country directed attention to 
more important pursuits. Forabout thirty years 
the work stood still. At length, in 1831-2, the 
design was renewed in earnest, and money ad- 
| vanced by a wealthy individual towards its com- 
pletion. The excavation of the tunnel was 
pushed forward until the autumn of 1834, at 
which time it was calculated to have arrived with- 
in a short distance from the basin. It therefore 
became necessary to proceed with greater caution, 
lest the water, rushing through some fault in the 
rock, should overwhelm the miners; and the 
boring tool was employed to examine the ground 
before them, in the following manner: a hori- 
zontal hole of eighteen to twenty feet long, was 
driven in the direction of the lake, and, finding no 
water, the blasting was resumed, care being taken 
to leave a thickness of twelve feet untouched, 
until the process of boring had been again em- 
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ployed. As they advanced further, the trial was 
made by piercing upwards for twelve feet, after 
which the remaining half of the distance, left in | 
a horizontal direction, was excavated. In this 
manner, alternately piercing and blasting, the 
miners continued their toil, which every day be- | 
came more difficult. The want of pure air, the 
out-burst of crevice-water, and the excessive 
hardness of the rock, alternately impeded their 
progress. On the first of April, 1835, the shaft 
having been extended, under the engineer Sulz- 
berger’s direction, seventy two feet, the trial with 
the boring-rod discovered friable stone; and 
when the iron was struck, an unusually clear vi- 
bration followed. As the water was known to 
be near, the necessary precautions were adopted ; 
and, on the 14th, a rod twelve feet long was 
driven into the basin. At first, half-fluid clay 
only flowed through the aperature; a few 
moments afterwards, clear water rushed out with 
such force, owing to the superincumbent pressure, 
that it burst through every crevice of the safety- 
shield, in jets thirty feet long. When it became 
known in the village, that the long expected 
event had at length taken place, without accident 
to the miners, for whose safety great anxiety had 
been felt, the delight of the people was bound- 
less. 

The next chief step was to excavate a hollow | 
upwards from the termination of the tunnel, and 
into this chamber was placed a barrel containing | 
a bag with 950 pounds of gunpowder, The 
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the fusee, which he then covered with loose pow. 
der, attached to it the match, calculated to burn 
for fifteen minutes, so as to allow time for his es- 
cape. As soon as it was kindled, he hastened 
along the gallery, accompanied by a companion 
who carried the lantgru. On his reappearance 
at the mouth of the tunnel, a pistol shot an- 
nounced his return to the anxious multitude. 
The excitement had now reached its highest 
point; in eight minutes all was to be decided. 
They passed, and nothing was heard; at the 
eleventh, when all had begun to despair of suc- 
ceas, two dull reports, immediately succeeding 
each other, were heard from beneath; but the 
earth was not perceived to tremble, nor was any 
change observed in the frozen surface of the lake. 
For a moment, the consternation was universal. 
No one doubted that the explosion had failed. 
At once a rejoicing shout from below announced 
its success. Old and young rushed tumultuously 
down to the mouth of the shaft, from which a 
black torrent of mud, driving before it a cloud 
of smoke, burst forth with raging violence. 
This triumphant issue of a bold enterprise 
was in itself highly exciting; but it was still 


| more moving and beautifnl to witness the emo- 


tion of the simple-minded peasants, whom it 
raised to the summit of happiness. They con- 
gratulated each other with looks and gestures— 
their hearts were too full for words. They re- 
mained until sunset, gazing at the wild outbreak 
of the waters. The rest of the day was devoted 


barrel was raised as high as possible by rough | to feasting and exultation; amidst which the 
building, and from it a tube, containing gunpow- heartfelt gratitude expressed by the villagers to 
der, was led into the tunnel, where it might be | Sulzberger, and the others who had shared the 
ignited by a match. It was calculated that the | labor of the preceding days, was absolutely af- 
springing of this mine would effectually open a| fecting. On visiting the tunnel the day after, 
channel for the water of the lake. ithe joyful spectators found the scene already 


On the day following the completion of these | 
operations, January 6, 1836, the villagers were 
assembled at an early hour, in breathless expec- 
tation of the event. The intensity of the inter- | 
est in the fate of an enterprise pursued for nearly 
fifty years, and so important to their humble for- 
tunes, may be readily conceived. Before the 
mine was ordered to be sprung, Sulzberger, ac- 
companied by many of his scientific friends, once 
more visited the shaft, from which all the rub- | 
bish and loose timber had been already removed; | 
and was encouraged by the discovery, that the 
fusee remained dry, even on its under side. The 
concerted signal was now given, by mortars fired | 
from the Kaiserstuhl, to the dwellers in the plain | 
below, as a warning to be prepared for the com- | 
ing Waters. A cannon on the Landenburg over | 
Starnen, took up the signal, and continued the 
alarm throughout Obwalden, as far as the Lake | 
of the Four Cantons. 

The spectators having crowded to the heights 
which overlooked the northern end of the lake, 


changed. From the mouth of the shaft the 
stream now flowed, as clear as crystal, down the 
deepened bed of the Aa, towards the plain of 
Gieswyl. The rocks on every side were covered 
with the most fantastic and beautiful frost-work, 
formed by the frozen mist arising from the spray 
of the torrent. The lake had already fallen 
three feet ; and the plain of Gieswyl was once 
more, after an interval of 100 years, covered 
with water. The sluices at the tunnel’s mouth 
were therefore reduced from twelve to seven and 


| a half feet of aperture, and the discharge became 


more gradual. By the 15th of January, the sur- 
face of the lake had sunk fourteen feet, and a 
considerable space of land left bare. 

By the 25th of February, the lake had fallen 
to the level of the tunnel’s mouth ; and the pro- 
mised land appeared—a large space of black 
mud, covered with the trunks of float-timber, 


| and visited by swarms of crows, feeding on the 
| insects and worms on its surface. 


Some years 
must yet elapse before the ground can become 


now covered with ice, a resolute miner, Andreas | valuable for agricultural purposes; the greater 





Spire of Lugnitz, in the Grison, carried the | 


match into the shaft, and, cutting off the end of 


part consisting of unfruitful sand and clay. The 
villagers have, however, already begun to culti- 
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tivate it here and there; and some promising 
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ments. Happily, in our favored republic, no laws 


crops of potatoes might have been seen last June, | of primogeniture drive us to such expedients ; yet 
in places formerly many feet below the surface of | causes are in operation here which contribute in 


the lake. 

The entire expense of the work, from its com- 
mencement in 1790 to the present year, amounted 
in money-payments to 51,826 francs (Swiss,) or 
about £5,000 pounds sterling ; and in voluntary 
labor, not reckoned in this sum, to 19,000 days’ 
work—an immense expenditure to be raised by a 
small and poor community. It is to be hoped 
that it will be repaid by the produce of such re- 
markable and praiseworthy exertions. 

The above is an abridgement of an article in 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine for May, 1837, the 
details of which, the writer mentions, are from a 
work published at Zurich, in Switzerland.— 
Daily Register. 
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—— — 


In our notice of London Yearly Meeting, ex- 
tracted from the London Friend, the names of three 
American ministers, viz: Eli and Sybil Jones, and 
Lindley M; Hoag, then in attendance, are men- 
tioned. A letter from England, of recent date, in- 
forms that these Friends were expected to leave 
England on the 10th ult., on a visit to Norway. 
They were to be joined by James Backhouse. 

We are also informed that the deputation se- 
lected to present the address on slavery and the 
slave-trade, to some of the American authorities, 
are not expected here until autumn. 







We give in the present number, the concluding 
portion of the address of the president of the 
American Peace Society, respecting the signs of the 
times auspicious to the cause of peace. There are, 
probably, few men among us more competent than 
William Jay to take an enlarged and statesman- 
like view of the true interests of nations, and of 
the effects which the causes now in operation may 
be reasonably expected to produce. And it is en- 
couraging to find such a man not only devoting 
the powers of his vigorous and cultivated mind to 
the promotion of universal peace ; but also to find | 
such a judge discovering in the signs of the times | 
an assurance of success in the noble enterprise in | 
which he, in common with the most distinguished 
philanthropists of the day, isengaged. Still there | 
is much to remind us that the millenium is yet far | 
from its completion even among the professed ad- | 
herents of the Prince of Peace. While in the 
mother country, the army and the navy afford re- | 
treats for the younger sons of families too elevated | 
for the ordinary vocations, there must be a power- | 
ful interest there in support of military establish. | 





no trifling degree to nourish and perpetuate the 
spirit of war. Among these causes may justly be 
reckoned the disposition to promote men to impor- 
tant civil offices, avowedly on account of military 
services. It is painful to observe how often the 
candidates for office are recommended to public 
favor, by reference to the skill and bravery which 
they are said to have displayed on the field ofslaugh- 
ter. If military men sometimes manifest conspicuous 
qualifications for prominent stations in civil govern. 
ment, it is important to remember that it is to their 
statesmanship, not to their military skill, we are to 
look for the performance of their official duties. 
Consequently the proper ground on which to recom- 
mend candidates to civil office, is their integrity 
and knowledge of civil affairs. While we all ad- 
mit the superior excellency of peace, how many 
there are who follow the train and swell the tri- 
umph of the successful warrior. Is it not the in- 
dispensable duty of the ‘advocates of peace,—and 
are not all consistent Christians such advocates,— 
seriously to inquire whether they can, without vio- 
lating their principles, give their suffrages to men 
selected to office on account of military achieve- 
ments? If we form a correct estimate of human 
character and actions, we shall unquestionably re- 
gard the humblest laborer in the promotion of the 
Messiah’s peaceful reign, as a more honorable 
character than the proudest conqueror that ever 
swam to empire in the purple flood. 


After the matter for the present number was 
nearly arranged, a copy of the minutes of New 
England Yearly Meeting came to hand. Such 
portions as may be judged interesting to our read- 
ers, will probably appear next week. 


Diep,—At Palmyra, Wayneco., N. Y., on the 12th 
ult., IsaBeLLa, daughter of Edward S. Townsend, 
in the 2ist year of her age, member of Farm- 
ington Monthly Meeting. 

She was deprived of the use of her limbs for six 
years, by a spinal disease, during the most of that 
time being confined to her bed, and generally una- 
ble to see any but her most intimate friends. Her 
extraordinary patience under constant suffering was 


|an impressive lesson to all that Jooked upon her 


emaciated frame ; and her regard for the feelings of 
others, her care to avoid giving them trouble, 
even when in great pain herself, was truly affect- 
ing. Her calm reliance upon her Saviour was mani- 
fest by a serenity that covered her spirit, and com- 
forted those that sat by her bed-side. 
When her digestive powers were entirely des- 
troyed, she sweetly observed to her mother, “ In 
eaven there will be no more hunger, no more 
pain.”” After two or three weeks of indescribable 
suffering, under which she was remarkably sup- 
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ported, she asked her mother to pray that she 
might be released, and soon after sank to sleep, 
during which she gently passed away, as we doubt 
not, to everlasting rest. 


TO TEACHERS. 


The ‘‘ Overseers of the Public Schools founded 
by Charter,” propose opening, early in the 9th} 
month next, two Schools, one for boys and the other | 
for girls; in the vicinity of Broad and Spring Gar- | 
den streets, Philadelphia. A liberal compensation | 
will be secured to competent teachers. 

Persons disposed to apply for the situations, will 
please forward their applications and testimonials 
of their qualifications to the undersigned, before the 
Ist of 8th month. 

Tuomas Kimper, 50, North 4th st. 
Tuomas Evans, 180, Arch st. 
Cuartes YaRNALL, 39, High st. 
Samuet Bettie, Jr., 101, North 10th st. 
Philadelphia, 7th month 2d, 1853—4t. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


The Managers are desirous to engage a Steward 
and Matron for this Institution. Application in 
writing may be made to either of the undersigned. | 

Tuomas Evans, No. 180 Arch st., 

Cuantes Ex.is, No. 95 8. 8th st., or 56 Chest- 
nut st., 

Jeremian Hacker, No. 144 S, 4th st., 

Samvet Bett te, Jun., 101 N. 10th st., 


Joun M. Wurratt, 138 Race st., or 161 Filbert 
st., 


Wm. Bertie, 14S. 4th st. 
Philadelphia, 7th month 2d, 1853, 


PENNSYLVANIA AND MARYLAND. 

The readers of the Review are presuméd to be 
acquainted with the seizure of the sisters Eliza- 
beth and Rachel Parker, in Chester County, not 
far from Mason and Dixon’s Line ; that they were 
carried to Maryland without legal process, under 
the character of fugitive slaves; and that a suit 
for the freedom of Rachel was instituted before a 
Maryland court, but after testimony, which si- 
lenced all doubt, if any previously existed, of her 
freedom, had been produced, the court was in- 
formed that the claimant had concluded to aban- 
don his claim. A verdict in favor of the freedom 





of the girls was accordingly given. | 

A bill of indictment for kidnapping was after- 
wards found by the grand jury of Chester County 
against McCreary and Merritt, the men who 
seized the girls within the jurisdiction of Penn- 
sylvania ; and a requisition was made by Governor 
Bigler, on Governor Lowe, for the arrest and de- 
livery of these men, agreeably to the provision in 
the Constitution of the United States, Art. 4, 
Sect. 2, which is in these words : 


and be found in another State, shall, on demand 


| of the executive authority of the State from which 


he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the 
State having jurisdiction of the crime.” 


The correspondence of the Governors on this 
subject has recently appeared, of which the fol- 


lowing account is extracted from the Baltimore 
Sun 


The letter of Gov. Lowe inreply to the demand 
on the part of Pennsylvania, is dated May 2, 
1853, and declines compliance with the requisi- 
tion. He argues that the men went to Pennsyl- 
vania, not as ‘“kidnappers’—the offence with 
which they are charged—but to capture the par- 
ties as fugitive slaves, with a power of attorney, 
and acting in good faith. It is therefore con- 
tended that they acted without moral guilt. If 
guilty at all, it is purely technical. Gov. Lowe 
further adverts to the feelings which pervade 
the community amongst whom they would be 
tried ; which would render the result of the trial 
exceedingly uncertain. He also alleges that he 
is justified in using this discretion, and urges that 
governors and courts have repeatedly gone behind 
requisitions, and examined and decided upon the 
writs of cases Useiusel ves. 

It is further stated that an agreement was un- 
derstood between the late Attorney General of 
Pennsylvania, as one of the counsel! on the part 
of that State in the Rachel Parker case, and the 
counsel for the claimant, that no criminal pro- 
ceedings should be had against McCreary and 
Merritt, if the claim was abandoned. In pursu- 
ance of this agreement, a verdict in favor of the 
petitioner was rendered by the jury. It is as- 
sumed, therefore, that Pennsylvania has admitted 
the moral innocence of McCreary and Merritt, 
and Gov. Lowe, accepting this conclusion, de- 
clines to surrender the parties. 

jov. Bigler replies at considerable length, 
under date of the 26th. He does not regard the 
reasonsassigned for the refusal of Governor Lowe 
as sufficient. He defends the people of Pennsyl- 
vania, and especially the citizens of Chester 
county, against the intimation that any prejudices 
or excited feeling would induce them to try the 
parties except according to the rules or principles 
of law. The plea of innocence Gov. Bigler de- 
clines to discuss, and denies its legitimacy. He 
maintains that it was the duty of McCreary to 
have taken the girls before the United States 
Commissioner, as the law requires; that, as he did 
not do so, he should bear the consequences. But 
the whole inquiry is deemed irrelevant, and the 
precedents incidentally adverted to by Gov. Lowe 
for going behind the requisition is denied alto- 
gether. The Constitution and laws of the United 
States are quoted, in proof of the mandatory char- 
acter of a State requisition. 

With respect to the offence charged—“ kidnap- 


“‘A person charged in any State with treason, | ping’ —Gov. Bigler remarks, that it is a crime 


felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice ' equally in Maryland and Pennsylvania, and is 
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properly included in the term “ other crimes” 
of the Constitution. The arguments. of Gov. 
Lowe are then applied to another case, to illus- 
trate the logical consequences of them. Theslight- 
est discretionary power in the Executive is there- 
upon utterly denied. Cases are cited in support 
of the views presented. It is urged that if the 
Executive of one State can inquire into the guilt 
orinnocence of parties demanded upon requisition 
by the Executive of another, he can also admin- 
ister punishment; and asks, what limit could 
be assigned to the exercise of this power? - Fur- 
ther, the accused might be twice tried and jeop- 
arded for the same offence. Cases are cited again 
in behalf of the general argument. 

With respect to the agreement between the 
counsel, Gov. Bigler remarks that Judge Camp- 
bell was not acting in the Parker case as Attor- 
ney General of the State of Pennsylvania, but the 
special appointee of the Executive in the trial for 
the freedom of the Parker girls. His powers 
were the same as those of his associate, Judge 
Bell, and no more. And, as Attorney General, 
he could exercise no greater than an advisory 
power over the proceedings. The power to stay 
prosecution against the accused is vested solely in 
the court and District Attorney of Chester county. 
They have sent the case to the grand jury, and a 
bill of indictment was found. Upon this bill 
Gov. Bigler issues his requisition, and can see no 
relief for the parties save in a trial by a jury of 
the State of Pennsylvania, where any facts and 
circumstances connected with the trial for the 
freedom of Rachel Parker may be plead in de- 
fence of McCreary and Merritt. 


It is observable that the Constitutional provi- 
sion for the delivery of fugitives from justice, 
stands in immediate contiguity with that in rela- 
tion to fugitives from labor. 





In the latter there 
is no exception in cases where the fugitives are 
likely to be delivered to cruel or irritated claim- 
ants. The lenity of the laws in the slave States, 
or the manner of their execution, constitute no 
element in the decision relative to the surrender 
of persons held to service under the laws of a 
State. However unjust and oppressive the 
slavery of any one held in that condition by a 
State may be, the Constitution denies to the free 
States the power of affording relief to such as es- 
cape tothem. Yet abhorrent as slavery is to a 
vast majority of the people of the free States, it 
is believed that no instance can be adduced, in 
which the legislative or judicial authorities have 
refused to let the constitutional provison respect- 
ing fugitives from labor have its course. On the 
other hand, it is believed that no Governor of a 
slave State has ever surrendered a person charged 
with kidnapping to the tribunals of a free State. 
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DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 


Of the Yearly Meeting in Dublin, the follow- 
ing notice is given in the London Friend of last 
month. 

The Yearly Meeting in Dublin commenced on 
First-day morning, the twenty-fifth of Fourth 
Month, and was largely attended. The meetings 
for worship on that day were crowded. There 
were several ministers from America and England 
with certificates, amongst whom were L. M. Hoag, 
Eli Jones, William Forster, Thomas Chalk, Har- 
rison Alderson, Lucy Westcombe, Caroline Nor- 
ton, &c. The attendance of our own members 
in the station of ministers and elders was also 
large. During the reading of the answers to the 
queries, much advice and counsel were imparted, 
and cousiderable feeling having been expressed 
on the subject of books and reading, a committee 
was appointed to draw up a minute on the sub- 
ject, which was presented, and adopted at a future 
sitting, for circulation amongst our inonthly, pre- 
parative, and individual meetings. With refer- 
ence to the sixth query, in which several deficien- 
cies were reported, several Friends spoke on the 
desirableness of the adoption of the principle of 
total abstinence from all that can intoxicate, and 
it was queried if the time was not arrived when 
the adoption of such a course might be recom- 
mended officially to all our members. During 
the reading of the epistles from and to our Ameri- 
can brethren, the continuance of the slave trade 
and the sufferings of the African race in that 
land claimed the sympathy of Friends, and de- 
sires were expressed] that Friends might continue 
faithful in their testimony against that system. 

A meeting of the Friends’ Total Abstinence 
Association was held on Third-day evening, to 
which Friends generally were invited. There 
was a good attendance, and much interest excited. 

The Yearly Meeting concluded at a late hour 
on Sixth-day evening, in much harmony. 

On Seventh-day morning, a meeting of those 
interested in Brookfield School was held. This 
meeting is generally well attended, and a great 
interest is taken in that institution. The model 
farm meeting was held in the afternoon, and the 
year’s accounts were of a more encouraging cha- 
racter than had been presented previously. 


. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


The London Friend for the Sixth month con- 
tains an account, rather more minute and circum- 
stantial than we usually publish, of the proceed- 
ings of this meeting, from which the following is 
extracted. 

The meeting convened on Fourth day the 18th 
of 5th month; when the number of Friends in 
attendance appeared rather greater than usual, 

|} and the number of representatives who failed to 
| answer when called, was uncommonly small. Of 
| ministers present from other Yearly Meetings, 


Eli Jones and Lindley M. Hoag, are the only men 
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who are mentioned. 
the women’s meeting. 

A number of impressive communications were 
made in the early part of the sitting, after which 
Epistles from Dublin, New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio 
and Indiana, were read, and the preparation of 
replies was referred to the general committee. 

In the afternoon Joseph Thorpe was appointed 
Clerk, and Robert Forster and Edward Back- 
house, Jr., Assistants. 

In the course of answering the queries, which 
occupied the attention of the meeting during a 
considerable part of three sittings, it was inti- 
mated that the distraints on account of ecclesi- 
astical demands, in the single county of Kssex, 
amounted to one-third of the whole in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, and yet Friends of that 
county were able to answer the query, on that 
subject, without any exception. 


Sybil Jones was present in 


A discussion arose in one of the sittings, on 
the propriety of abstaining from all intoxicating 
beverages, which was urged by at least one of the 


speakers, as the only effectual mode of meeting | 


the evil of intemperance. 


If our English Friends should be able to with- 
draw their support from the breweries, they would 
unquestionably be very influential advocates of 
the temperance cause. 

On Sixth day afternoon a Friend spoke at con- 
siderable length on the importance of that which 
he considered the distinguishing principle of our re- 
ligious society, our belief in the immediate and per- 


ceptible influence of the Holy Spirit; and another | 


Friend, who has recently visited several parts of 
the world where none of our society are settled, 
recurred, toward the close of the sitting, most 
impressively to this subject in connection with 
some remarks on the position of those of our 
members whose lot was cast far from any meet- 
ing of their Friends, to whom the advantages of 


Christian fellowship were comparatively unknown, | 


and who felt the privation deeply on their own 
account, and still more deeply on account of their 
beloved children. He had recently been himself 
much separated from his brethren, and, in wan- 
dering up and down in a foreign country, he 
thought he had been peculiarly prepared to sym- 
pathize with those to whom he had referred. And 
in mingling with those whose profession was far 
different to ours, some of whom, though being 
in countries where superstition was darkest, were 
yet alive to what true godliness consisted in, he 
had often felt, and had often been constrained to 


communicate the feeling that they sustained great | 


loss from being strangers practically to the prin- 
ciple which induced us to sit down in silence 
together, and, without depending upon human 
ministry, to wait upon the Lord. He desired 
that we might value and prize our privileges, and 
that the language of the prophet might be appli- 
cable to many of us, “They shall be called trees 
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of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, that 
He may be glorified.” 

Second day morning, Fifth month, 23d.—The 
greater part of this morning’s sitting was occupied 
with the consideration of a report from the Com- 
mittee appointed in 1848, on the subject of the 
existing differences amongst Friends on the 
American continent. It will be recollected that 
two years since that committee produced an ad- 
dress, which was adopted by the Yearly Meeting, 
and sent to all the Yearly Meetings in America, 
in one or more of which it had been printed for 
general distribution. This address was read, and 
the subject was thus fully brought before the 
meeting, with the consideration of the suggestion 
in the report that the committee should be discon- 
tinued. It was generally felt that the subject 
was not only a most important but most delicate 
one, and that our Yearly Meeting should be espe- 
cially careful to avoid any, even apparent inter- 
ference, with any of the independent Yearly 
Meetings across the Atlantic. 

Third day morning, Fifth month, 24th.—The 
minutes from the Meeting for Sufferings were 
proceeded with at this sitting, and an interesting 
report was read of the visit of our friends John 
Yeardley and Peter Bedford to those professing 
with Friends in Norway. 

A sentiment was expressed, that the time was 
come for Friends to take into! their serious con- 
sideration the propriety of admitting into full 


| membership the Friends of Norway. 


This subject was fully entered into, and its 
consideration occupied most of the time of this 
sitting. It was at length decided to leave it 


| under the watchful care of the Meeting for Suf- 


ferings for another year. 

It was stated that Friends at Stavanger had 
built a commodious Meeting House, to which they 
had largely contributed themselves, and had been 


| kindly assisted by several English Friends; but 


that about £120 was still due on the Meeting- 
house and premises, which it was hoped the 


| liberality of Friends in this country would enable 


them soon to liquidate. 

Third day Afternoon.—The report of the visit 
of John Candler and Wilson Burgess to Brazil, 
to present the Address on Slavery, which was 
adopted by our Yearly Meeting, to the Emperor, 
occupied the attention of Friends at this sitting. 

Our Friends had obtained an interview with 
the Kmperor, who received them in a courteous 
and informal manner, and accepted the address 
at their hands. Some interesting particulars 
were given of the almost total cessation of the 
importation of slaves into Brazil, partly at least 
owing to the exertions of British cruizers on the 
coasts. 

It was said that a Portuguese merchant, of 
very high standing, was about to be tried as a 
felon, for being engaged in the slave trade. Also, 
that while all the sugar, tobacco, &e., grown in 
the Brazils, might be taken as the produce of 
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slave labor, the cotton grown in that country 
might generally be relied upon as the produce of | 
free labor. 

The address was read, and the Meeting settled | 
solidly to the consideration of the propriety of | 
taking some step, by deputation or otherwise, to 
place it in the hands of the President of the 
United States, and the governors and principal 
men of the various States of the Union. 

Many Friends expressed their opinion that it 
was due to the concern of the Society, that a 
deputation of Friends should be appointed to 
deliver the address in person, and this was the 
prevailing sentiment of the Meeting. It was 
however felt that a satisfactory appointment could 
scarcely be made in the Yearly Meeting itself, | 
and after some discussion whether it would be 
best to refer to the Meeting for Sufferings, or to 
a Committee of the Yearly Meeting, the latter 
course was adopted, and about thirty Friends 
named, to whom the subject was referred for 
consideration, who are to report to the Yearly 
Meeting. 

On Fourth day afternoon a report was read, 
signed by J. B. Braithwaite on behalf of the 
committee appointed to consider the question of 
tithe reut-charge, impropriate tithes, Xc., Xe. 
The report was a very long one, and occupied 
more than half an hour in reading. It was an 
elaborate history of the impost from the time of 
Richard II., and of the various alterations which 
had taken place, both in the tax itself and the 
means of imposing it. It was concluded that 
the report should be printed and generally circu- 
lated among the members. 

Seventh day Morning.—The first business was 
to receive a report from the Committee appointed 
on the subject of presenting the Anti-Slavery ad- 
dress to the President and others in authority in 
the United States. 

The report stated that William Forster, Josiah 
Forster, John Candler and William Holmes, had 
offered themselves to the service of their friends 
in this matter, and the committee cordially re- 
commended that their offer should be accepted by 
the Meeting. A very full expression of unity 
and near sympathy with our dear friends was ex- 
pressed, and they were encouraged to enter upon 
the service. 

William Forster spoke of the closeness of the 
exercise through which he had passed before 
making the proposal to his friends—“an exercise 
as close as | ever experienced in my life’ —and 
asked not only for the sympathy of his friends | 
(which he did not doubt), but their solid and de- 
liberate judgment also. He spoke feelingly of 
the removal by death of many of those whom he | 
had regarded as fathers in the Truth, who had | 
assisted him in his various exercises with their | 
counsel; but there were many of his brethren | 
left, younger than himself, whose judgment he 
highly prized and valued. 

Josiah Forster spoke to similar purpose. 
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A further expression of unity took place, and 
the meeting accepted the report of the committee 


|in a minute prepared by them, and conferring 


the liberty to the Meeting for Sufferings to accept 
the services of one or two more Friends, should 
such offer as were considered suitable to be added 
to the deputation. 

The epistles to the several Yearly Meetings 
having been adopted at preceding sittings, the last 
business of the meeting was the reading and 
adoption of the general epistle, after which 
Friends separated under a feeling of solemnity. 


COAL-MINE EXPLOSIONS. 


Of the many Blue Books that have recently been 
laid before parliament, none is more full of matter 
for grave cogitation than that now to be referred 
to on coal-mine explosions.* This Report, 
only one of a series, makes known, in a very 
emphatic way, the terrible loss of life in coal- 
mines ; one fact alone being sufficiently appalling 
—the loss of 900 lives by mine-explosions within 
the short space of twenty-one weeks, in the year 
1852. 

All reports on this subject of serious concern 
concur in stating, that for explosions the only 
proper remedy is better ventilation ; and they all 
deprecate placing too great reliance on the safety- 
lamp. They affirm, that while many accidents 
are traceable solely to the use of this instrument, 
it is perfectly compatible with science to reduce 
these melancholy occurrences to a small fraction 
of their present number, and that ultimately, 
mines may be rendered perfectly safe. Little 
good, however, can be done while operative miners 
entertain an undue, and what may be called a 
superstitious confidence in their Davy-lamp, no 
matter how much that lamp may be out of order. 
With them, this useful companion is not so much 
a delicate scientific instrument, as a thing of tal- 
ismanic power. Danger may be most imminent 
—the lamp comnhaal out of trim—but all is 
right, provided the miner has on/y a Davy. Sto- 
ries, most ludicrous but for their associations, 
are told in abundance respecting this childlike 
simplicity. We select two. The first was brouglit 
out in evidence at the investigation of an ex- 
plosion which happened last year in Stafford- 
shire. It there appeared that the fireman, who 
ought to have examined the safety of the work- 
ings ere the miners entered, had, on the mornivg 
of the accident, deputed this duty to another 
person. ‘The deputy went round with a lamp not 
closed, and was seen going into the workings 
closely followed by some men and boys, each 
with a lighted candle in his hand! Again, T. 
E. Forster, Esq., an extensive viewer, relates, 
that last year he visited a pit in Lancashire. 
‘On going down, the overlooker told me: “ We 
work this mine entirely with safety-lamps.” I 


* Report on Coal-mines. : Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 22d June, 1852. 
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said: “ Very well Jonathan. I should like to 
see these lamps, that they are all right before I 
go in.” . The first lamp he put in my hand was 
Clanny’s, and between the gauze I could put my 


nately only frightened, whi I should Ube toy nately culy triiened,’ bet ibiaes teens’ the did not injure the 
erew. And the schooner Mermaid, Se Guaneey, 
upon the 29th August, this year (1852,) lying 
at South Shields, sustained an ex xplosion ; she 
little-finger in. I said: “This will not do; I will | had been laden that day with Hilda coal, and the 
take one of the others.” I examined one, and | hatches immediately battened down, when, six 
the guaze was perfect, but very dirty. We pro- | hours after, the gas from the coal exploded at the 
ceeded along the railway from the bottom of the | forecastle- ‘lamp : one man was knocked down, and 
shaft. And in the face of the workings every | much burned in the face, another injured, the 
man had a Davy-lamp; but every man had the | mate struck down in the cabin, and a hatch 
gauze out, and it was a naked light! I said: | started.’ 
“If you are not more particular than this, you} It is very remarkable, that it is only with a 
will have a blow-up.” And next week they had | certain quantity of atmospheric air the fire-damp 
it.’ So much for mere carelessness ; but we shall | explodes ; minus or plus that quantity, and the 
by and by advance more serious charges against |danger vanishes. In three or four parts of at- 
the lamp. Meanwhile, as to know the disease is mospheric air to one of carburetted hydrogen, 
half the cure, let us look for a moment at the | there is a slight explosion ; but the most terrible 
dread agent of destruction. calamities happen when the mixtre is seven parts 
The reader who takes his idea of a gas from the | of carburetted hydrogen to one of atmospheric 
ordinary illuminating medium of our streets, will, | air. The margin of explosive quantity appears 
in studying fire-damp, find himself not very far | to be from about five to thirteen ; above or below 
off the mark. Relieved from the pressure of | these points, and there is no explosion. Hence 
the superincumbent strata, light carburetted hy- | we see the necessity for a thorough ventilation 
drogen exudes in great abundance, often from |in mines; for any system by which an imperfect 
almost every pore of the coal in our mines; and on | quantity of air is diffused, so far from diminish- 
examining our gas-works, we find ingenious ma- | ing, only increases the danger. Another striking 
chinery to separate and convey away the tar, | anomaly is, that, dreadful and terrible as the ex- 
ammonia, and the other chemical products of the | plosion itself is, it is only the means for the elimi- 
distillation of coal from the carburetted hydro- | nation of an agent of destruction still more fa- 
gens, the only useful ingredients for the pur-|tal. The miner may not have suffered the me- 
poses of light and heat. If so, why do we not | chanical violence of the explosion, but frequently 
hear of catastrophes in our streets and parlors | he escapes only to die placidly and surely by the 
similar to those so much dreaded underground ? | fatal after-damp. A principal ingredient is the 
The reason is simple. Ask any chemist, and he | deadly poison, carbonic acid ; and so fatal is it, 
will tell you, that the danger lies not in any | the committee inform us, that it was stated in 
property of the gas or gases themselves, but only | evidence, that 70 per cent. of the deaths from 
when they are combined in certain proportions explosions were occasioned by this after-damp. 
with the oxygen of atmospheric air. Every | So speedy is its action, that Mr. Mather, about 
housewife knows, that if our ordinary coal-gas be | two years ago, entering a pit where it preponder- 
allowed not to burn, but to escape into the at- | ated, was taken out insensible in a few minutes. 
mospheric air, an explosion will follow the intro-| He says: ‘You are struck down, and you 
duction of light into the room, rivalling only in | scarcely know how or why; you naturally sink 
degree the dread catastrophes of the mines. | down asleep.’ Those who have suffered from its 
Though, from its small specifie gravity, light | influence may easily be known from those who 
carburetted hydrogen easily escapes into the at- | have died by the explosion; as is shewn in the 
mosphere, the coal still retains a large portion of | following extract, which likewise proves that 
it; and this has been amply proved by experi- | dangers, perils, and heroism are not confined to 
ments of a most painful nature. Even coal- | battle-fields or to the raging deep. It relates to 
ships at sea have been the scenes of these dem-| the explosion of the St. Hilda pit, in 1839 :— 
onstrations. For instance : ‘On the 5th August |‘ The deadly gas, the resulting product, became 
1816, the ship Flora, of London, having just | stronger and stronger as we approached. We en- 
taken a eargo of coal on board in Sunderland | countered in one place the bodies of five men 
harbor, blew up with a terrible explosion; the | who had died from the effects of the gas, and had 
deck-beams were broken ; ; and the decks torn | spparently died placidly, without one muscle of 
up. On the 4th July 1817, the Fly, of Ely, | the face distorted. Then there were three more 
lying at Brandling-staith, on the Tyne, with a/| that had been destroyed by the explosion; 
cargo of coal just taken in, the gas ‘from it ex- | clothes burned and torn, the hair singed off, the 
ploded, burned the captain in the cabin, tore up | skin and flesh torn away in several places, ‘with 
part of the deck, threw a boat from the hatches, | an expression as if the spirit had passed away in 
and did other serious damage. Upon the 21st | agony. Going with a single guide, we encoun- 
July 1839, the sloop Enterprise, when at sea, | tered two men, one with a light, the other bear- 
with coal, from Pembroke to Newport, Isle of F ing something on his shoulders. It was a black- 





Wight, had an alarming explosion, which fortu- ' ened mass—a poor dead burned boy—ke was 
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taking out. A little further on; we found wag- 
ons, that had been loaded, overturned, bottom 
upwards, scattered in different directions ; ; ahorse 
lying dead, directly in the passage, with his head | 
turned over his shoulder, as if, in falling, he had 
made a last effort to escape: he was swollen in | 
an extraordinary manner. 


where bodies or survivors might be found, had 
been driven back by the surcharged atmosphere 
of this vast common grave; their lamps were 
burning dim and sickly, with a dying red light, 
glimmering as if through a fog.’ 

(To be continued.) 


WAGES ON THE RISE. 


The average wages of agricultural laborers in 
England, last year, were forty cents a day. The 
wages of journeymen carpenters now, in Water- 
ford, Ireland, are eighty-three cents a ‘day. 

In Central India the wages of field laborers 
are now six cents a day, he finding his own food ; 
women receive 4} cents, and boys three cents. 
House servantsare better paid, as they are obliged 
to wear rather better clothes. 

Thirty years ago a field hand cost his owner, 
in the Southern States, less than a dollara week 
(interest on his price, and cost of keep ;) now, the 
cust is twice as much, 

In 1851, average wages at Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, in the factories, for females, thirty-three 
cents a day; for males, eighty cents, clear of 
board ; or, fifty-two cents a day for fe males, and 
one dollar twelve cents for males, without board. 
The wages ia 1840 were precisely the same there. 

The wages of labor at Greenwich Hospital, 
England, for carpenters, bricklayers, and masons, 
doubled from A. D. 1735 to 1828, (from 2s. Gd. 
to 5s. per day.) 

The wages of husbandry labor in England, in 
the year 1709, were equal to the then price of 
fifcy- four pints of wheat; in 1790, to cighty-two 
pints ; in 1832, to ninety pints. (Sixty-four 
pints make a bushel.) 

From William Penn’s cash book it appears that 
in 1699 it required 137 days of unskilled labor 
toearn a ton of flour—cash wages, thirty-three 
centsaday. In 1834, such a laborer at Phila- 
delphia could carn a ton of flour in seventy-eight 
days—cash wages, seventy-five cents per day. 
Flour was, at the former period, $45.34 ; at the 
latter, $98. 32 per ton. 

Thus, in 132 years in England, the wages of 
unskille. 1 labor had nearly double d, when estima- 
ted in wheat. In cash they had quite doubled, 
and in nearly all other commodities required for 
the support and comfort of life, they had many 
times multiplied their nominal value. Even in 
the year 1813, a cottager’s Sunday hat cost 20 
shillings, now 7 shillings ; a shirt, 10s. 6d., now 
3 shillings ; calico, 2s. 9d., now 6d. ; ; brown sugar, 
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10d., now 4d. In 14 years, from 1820 to 1834, 
cotton cloth fell from 12?d..to 6d. In these 
| years the price of cloth diminished 51 per cent., 
wages remaining in money-price the same. Sut 
what is more remarkable, the money-price of ail 
| the British and Irish products and manufacturers 


At one point, in ano- | exported from England had fallen in these 
ther passage, we suddenly came amongst twelve 


or fifteen men, who striving to reach the places | continued steadily till, in 1850, $41.63 


The reduction 
would 
purchase as much of all the articles which make 
up the multiform exports of Great Britain, as 
$94 would have purchased thirty years before. 
The money wages remaining the same, the real 
wages had more than doubled in thirty years in 
perhaps everything but wheat and house rent. 

The wages of women in the United States, 
| measured in the same way, have trebled since the 
| year 1818—the period of the general introduc- 
tion of machinery into manufactories. 
|The wages of husbandry in France have in 
like manner trebled in 130 years. While the 
| process of doubling the real wages of labor was 
going on in England, the population rose from 
five to fourteen millions. 

The facts of politicakeconomy must have ano- 
ther and fairer hearing than the old school au- 
thorities could give them. Increase of popula- 
tion, and the unlimited multiplication of products 


fourteen years full forty per cent. 


» | by the use of machinery, do not depress wages, 


but, on the contrary, the improvement of the 
condition of the laburer everywhere keeps even 
pace with all such increase. 

The laws which govern society are better than 


| the disciples of the dismal science imagine. Life 


is not necessarily a battle, nor is humanity a fail- 
ure. We have, indeed, a great deal to learn, but 


; we have as much to hope for, which will come in 
| the fullness of time. 


The present good of this 
faith is, that we can thank God and take courage. 
—N. Era. 
RICE STATISTICS. 
Rice was first introduced into this country in 
1694, by Landgrave Smith, of Charleston, who 
procured a small quantity of seed) from a ship 





bound from Madagascar to Frante, whieh put into 
that port in distress. The English East India 
Company, about the same time, also sent a small 
quantity to the Colony. It was, for several 
years, cultivated only in gardeus, and the seed dis- 
tributed among the planters, who tried it under 
various circumstances, and in various soils, until 
its value was fully proved, and its culture was at 
length confined to its present localities. 

A very limited extent of land near the coast 
of the Carolinas and Georgia, now produces nine- 
teen-twentieths of the entire Rice crop of the 
United States; South Carolina producing about 
three-fourths of the whole, and the balance being 
divided in smal] quantities among the other South- 
ern States, where it is raised chiefly for domestic 
use. The North Carolina seed is considered the 
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best. The Rice from the Atlantic coast holds 
the highest commercial character of any in the 
world, bringing in London eighteen shillings the 
hundred, when the India rice brings only ten 
shillings, showing a difference of eighty per cent. 
in favor of the former. .The capital employed 
and the value of the crop produced is said to | 
be greater, per acre, than that of any other of | 
our agricultural staples. To show the increase 
in the amount raised, we quote the Census re- | 
turns. In 1839, the three States of North Caro- | 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia, yrodmeds 
83,638,585 pougds; in 1849, the same states 
produced 204,347,172 pounds. During the year 
ending June 1850, the value of the Rice ex- 
ported was $2,600,000, being more than one- 
third the value of all the Wheat and Flour ex- 
ported. During the year 1852, the article of 
rice amounted to one-eighth of all the vegetable 
food exported. . 

The production of this great staple is rapidly 
increasing, and, though the prospects of a good 
crop are very promising, the prices this year are 
higher than usual. 





“ TOBACCO.” 


This was the title of an instructive lecture de- 
livered on the 8th of March, at Nottingham, by 
J. Higginbottom, Esq., F.R.8., M.R.C.8. 

Mr. H. commenced by stating that he was in- 
duced to lay his remarks before the public in the 
hope that he should be contributing to the im- 
provement of the habits, to the benefit of the 
health, and to the increase of the comforts of so- 
ciety, It was the duty of every medical man, 
as a guardian of the public health, to endeavor as 
much as possible to prevent diseases, as well as 
to apply himself to the discovery of modes of 
healing them ; for prevention all must admit is 
better than cure. He was afraid the prevention 
of disease formed but too insignificant a part of a 
medical education. He then proceeded. Pota- 
toes, and the noxious weed tobacco, were first in- 
troduced into England by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
about the year 1588. In the beginning of the 
17th century, the mania for tobaceo was so vio- 
lent, that notwithstanding the vast production of 
it in the West Indies, it was feared that our corn- 
fields would be turned into tobacco-gardens, un- 
less the cultivation and use of it were restrained 
by severe laws. Some of the effeets of a long | 
continued habit of smoking tobacco were next | 
described. An oily matter called nicotine is al- 
ways found in the leaves of tobacco after fermen- 
tation ; and this substance (nicotine) had a very 
powerful influence over the heart and arterial | 
system, and would even induce death by a sus- | 
pension of its action; while the essential oil | 
which did not contain nicotine, was equally de- 
structive, but acted principally on the brain and 
nerves. Tobacco taken either in substance or 
smoke, deadens the nerves of taste, and has in-' 
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stantly a narcotic paralysing effect upon the par 
vagum, which communicates directly with the 
tongue, the lungs, the heart, and the stomach. It 
produces torpor of the brain, diminishes the ac- 
tion of the heart, hinders the assimilation or di- 
gestion of the food in the stomach, and also im- 
pairs the appetite, and indeed affects every organ 
and fibre of the body by its paralysing effect on 
the brain and the whole nervous system. The 
lecturer, in concluding his remarks, said that the 
best advice he could give asa medical man anda 
Christian friend, was to abstain from smoking, 
snuffing, and chewing altogether. He had long 
been of opinion, that ministers of the gospel 
and schoolmasters, who might be considered as 
leaders and instructors of mankind, should relin- 
quish their offices altogether, if they did not 
possess moral courage to give up the use of 
tobacco, as their bad example frequently did more 
injury, than their preaching and precepts do 
ood. 

A vote of thanks, proposed and seconded by 
members of the profession, was unanimously ac- 
corded to the lecturer, which he suitably acknow- 
ledged. 

In Germany, the practice of smoking prevails 
to a fearful extent, and is taken up very gener- 
ally in early life. It is the opinion of some of 
the German physicians, that of those who die in 
that country under 26 years of age, a very large 
proportion, we believe considerably more than 
one-half, are the victims of the excessive use of 
tobacco.— Bristol Temp. Herald. 


For Friends’ Review. 
TRUE FRIENDSHIP TO A FRIEND. 


Oh long, my friend, mayst thou retain 
These loving ones around thee, 

Still true to thee may they remain, 
When sorrow’s shafis have found thee. 


They are no friends who love thee less, 
(in vain the name to borrow,) 
Because thou art in deep distress, 
And burdened down with sorrow. 


For any one may seem a friend, 
When all is joy and gladness, 
But only they are such, who lend 
Their aid to soothe thy sadness, 
Bloomingdale, Ohio. A. 


Fifth mo. 30th, 1853. 


= 


From the Ladics’ Compenion- 


“NOTHING TO DO?” 


| Nothing to do?” 0, pause and look around 


At those oppressed with want, and sorrow too! 
Look at the wrongs, the sufferings that abound, 
Ere yet thou sayst there ‘s nought for thee to do. 


“ Nothing to do?’ Are there no hearts that ache— 
No care-worn breasts that heave an anguished sigh— 
No burthens that thy hands may lighter make— 
No bitter tears thy sympathy might dry? 
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Are there no hungry that thy hand may feed-- 
No sick to aid, nomaked to be clad? 

Are there no blind whose footsteps thou mayst lead— 
No mourning heart that thou couldst make less sad ? 


“Nothing todo?” Hast thou no store of gold— 

No wealth of time that thou shouldst well employ? 
No hidden talent that thou shouldst unfold— 

No gift that thou shouldst use for others’ joy ? 


“Nothing todo?’ O, look without, within! 
Be to thyself and to thy duties true : 

Look on the world, its troubles, and its sin, 
And own that thou hast much indeed to do! 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Formicn Intettigence.—By the Steam Ships 
Niagara and Baltic, from Liv2:pool, we have Eng- 
lish dates to the Ith and 15th ult. respectively. 


Exeianp.—Official information has been given to 
both Houses of Parliament, that the British and 
French fleets have been despatched to the Darda- 
nelles and that they would act in concert in the sup- 
port of Turkey against the demands of Russia. 

The Emperor of Russia, meanwhile has conveyed 
to the other powers, assurances of his intention to 
preserve peace. 

The difference in the English cabinet between 
Lord J. Russell and the Irish members has been ad- 
justed, and the latter have withdrawn their resigna- 
tions. The correspondence in relation to the im- 
prisonment of British colored seamen (in South 
Carolina), had been called for and ordered by the 
House of Commons. 

The Eartof Derby has been installed as Chan- 
cellor of Oxford University. 

The exports from Great Britain during the month 
ending 5ih mo. 5th, exceeded those of the corres- 
ponding month of 1852 by £2 309,995. 

Lord Shaftesbury had presided at d@ meeting in 
London, of which the object was to forward the 
interests of fugitive slaves in Canada. 

The grain erops in England and Ireland are pro- 
mising. 

France.—--A treaty of commerce and navigation | 
has beeu concluded between France and the Repub- 
lic of Paraguay. 

The Moniteur publishes a notice calling for ten- 
ders for completing the large dock in the naval yard 
at Cherboarg, the expense of which is estimated at | 
5,500,000 franes. 


Austria.—A special minister has been sent’ from 
Vieuna to Constantinople. 


An Austrian camp is forming in Moravia. 


Torkey.—Turkey has handed to the Ambassa- 
dore of the four great powers a note explaining the 
measures taken i maintaining the integrity of her 
territory, aud declaring firmly t rrangement 
of the present difioulty with ut of the 
question, while that power pes exorbitant 
preiensions, F . 

The French minister has give e Sultan fi ] 
assurances of the support of th@ French Govefh- 
gment, and the English minisies was to have an 
audience for the purpose of giving similar assur- 
ances on the part of England. 

The Turks are act vely engaged in strengthening 
the fortifications of the ? foc eat 

The Turkish fleet, comprising, 22 sail of war ves- 
sels, had anchored at the entratilfmo! the Black Sea. 

At the arsenal, 12 corvettes @iid several frigates 
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were being armed with a view of being in readiness 
for sefvice by the 21 of 6 me. One hundred and 
forty flat boats were engaged in transporting artil- 
lery and ammunition to the fleet and citadel on the 
Bosphorus. 

The military were ponring into Constantinople 
from all quarters, and the troops were to be reviewed 
by the Sultan on the 39th. ¢ 


Peru anv Bottvia—Late accounts state that 
the difficulties between Peru aud Bolivia were in- 
creasing. ‘The former had sent troops to the south- 
ern frontier to cut off the supplies to the latter. The 
enemies of President Belza were also collecting a 
large force on the Buenos Ayres s@le. ‘The Chilian 
minister had been expelled from Bolivia, and the 
United States Charge d’Affaires was the only diplo- 
matic official near the government, 

A’ Peruvian squadren was at Islay, and was to 
proceed in a few days to attack the Bolivian port 
Cobija. 

Catirornia.—By the arrival, at New York, on 
the 22d, of the Crescent City, from Aspinwall, and 
on the 24th, of the Northern Light, from San Jugn, 
California dates have been received, respectively to 
5th mo. 24th, and 6th mo. Ist inst. 

The Steamship California left San Francisco on 
the Ist ult with the mails and $2,283,000 in gold, 
on her mainifest. 

The news from the mines déntinue highly favor- 
able, and the yield this sumafier promises to exceed 
that of any former season. 

The agricultural prospects gre fine. 

The California Legislature adjourned 5th mo. 
19th. 

“ Returned Californians” from Austra!ia make the 
most melancholy statemeutg of their treatment in 
the new El Dorado. All Americans are treated with 
indignity there, they say, aud they are openly and 
grossly insulted inthe street. Frenchmen returned 
from that country, make sinfilar reports concerning 
themselves. 

The Steamer S. S. Lewis, 


The upper works of 
this steamship are entirely separated from the bot- 


tom. The top works are on shore high and dry, and 
only the top of one of the boilers makes its appear- 
ance at dead low water. ‘The rollersare very heavy, 
and great difficulty isencountered ig workinga' ound 
her. 

Two weeks later dates from Oregon had been re- 
ceived. The miners in the southern part of that ter- 
ritory were doing well. Provisions were plentiful 
and low. 


Sanpwicu IsLanps.—The first steam engine on 
the Hawaian Islands was recently put in operation. 
It is used by Eames & Johnson, for sawing and 
other purposes, in connection with their ship car- 
penter’s establishment. 

The last mail from San Francisco to the Islands 
carried 2000 letters. principally fur the captains and 
crews of whaling vessels, many of which were 
ready for Sea, and only awaited the mail. 

A.report had been received at San Francisco that 
the Chinese insu:gents had been ariven, with great 
slaughter, from before the walls of Nankin, but the 
report wants confirmation. 


Domestic. —No liquors are permitted to be trans- 
ported over the Illinois Central Railroad. 

The U. &t. Steamer Princeton has been ordered 
to the Fishing Grounds, to protect our fishermen in 
case of any insult being offered to them by the 
British vessels eruising on the grovnds. 





